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Most of the graduating exercises for the year are over, and about 
15,000 or more of you young graduates from the 1,600 nursing schools 
up and down this wide country have received your pins and diplomas, 
and are preparing now to launch out into your professional career. 
You have listened as other graduating classes have done to generous 
ovations of praise and to the customary addresses of warning and 
counsel. Over and over again you have undoubtedly been told of the 
almost unlimited demand which exists in the world to-day for the 
professional knowledge and skill which you bring, and of the rare 
opportunities for human service which open out to you as you step 
from the doors of your hospital training school. 

AH these things are inspiring and true, and they cannot be re- 
peated too often, but there is rather a special message to the grad- 
uates of 1920 which may not have reached you all, and which your 
older sisters in the profession would like to give to each one of you, 
individually, through the medium of the Journal. Perhaps you do 
not realize fully how much we have been thinking about you during 
these past two or three difficult years, how anxiously we have watched 
to see you "make good," and how cordially we welcome you now into 
our ranks. Many of us have spent the best part of our lives in this 
work, and in spite of many discouragements and difficulties we love it 
more than we ever did, and every year we see more clearly the vital 
possibilities which it holds for the future. It is not necessary to tell you 
of the long up-hill struggle which the leaders of our profession have 
made to establish nursing on anything like a professional basis. All 
the hampering limitations have not yet been removed, and much 
formidable opposition still remains, but when you look back over the 
last half century and see the gradual rooting out of ancient abuses, 
the building up of efficient and honest standards of work, the opening 
of great new fields of service for nurses, and the beginning, at least, 
of a modern system of professional education, you will realize what 
a good fight your predecessors have fought and what a splendid in- 
heritance they have secured for you. 

1 Reprints of this article may be secured from the Editor of the Department. 
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Now we are coming to the end of this pioneer period in nursing, 
and it looks very much as if these years following the war would see 
the beginning of a new period in our history. In many ways it is 
the most anxious and critical time since those early years following 
1873 when our founders never quite knew from year to year whether 
modern nursing would perish or survive. 

The unsettled state of things in the world at large has had a 
very disturbing effect on every phase of our work. The demands 
which are being laid upon us are greater than they have ever been, 
and the problems which we are expected to solve are infinitely per- 
plexing. Reactionary tendencies are appearing which threaten to 
break down all the standards which we have so painfully built up, 
and, on the other hand, there are forces of tradition and conservatism 
in our own ranks which threaten to work almost as serious injury to 
our profession. 

Whether we shall hold our own and take a fresh start along sound 
and progressive lines, or whether we shall slip back into a period of 
reaction and stagnation, depends to a very large extent on you 
younger women who are now coming into the profession. Do not 
imagine that we are ready to give up. No profession has met and 
conquered more formidable obstacles than ours has, and none ever 
had more staunch and devoted members. But our women are weary 
with the heavy load they have been carrying, and our numbers are 
after all very small for the work we have had to do. We are like a 
little band of veterans who have been holding on grimly to an almost 
impossible position, waiting for reinforcements to come up to sup- 
port us, and now when we see your swinging columns arriving full 
of youth and vigor and enthusiasm, we know the day will be saved. 

We think we have very good reasons for our faith in you. In 
the first place there has never before been so large a body of young 
graduates coming out of our schools of nursing, and it is probable 
that there was never a group, on the whole, so well prepared. Look- 
ing over the graduating classes of a number of nursing schools this 
year, we find an unusually large proportion of college graduates, in 
some cases a half of the entire group. Many of you are normal school 
graduates and experienced teachers and others have had unusual 
advantages in other ways, which seem to promise a substantial con- 
tribution to the profession. 

Then we know something of the stuff you are made of. Most of 
you came into training because you knew that your country needed 
you and you stayed on when the war ended and many others dropped 
out, because you saw clearly that the need for nurses was still as 
great as ever, and that the biggest fight of all, — the fight for life and 
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health in this great country of yours, — was not yet half begun. You 
were not just sentimental war enthusiasts carried forward on a tide 
of patriotic emotion. You knew that there were millions of sick 
people here at home who needed just the same kind of skilled and 
tender care which the wounded soldiers over in Europe needed. You 
saw that the marring and crippling of life in our industries, the 
thousands of deaths of babies and mothers from ignorance and neg- 
lect, and the yearly harvest of victims from tuberculosis and influenza, 
and other preventable diseases, were draining the life blood of your 
country far more rapidly and surely than the ghastly business of the 
trenches. You knew that it would be a long, long crusade, and not a 
particularly spectacular one, but you stayed right on determined to 
prepare yourselves as thoroughly as you could for your share in 
this great national service. It is because you have stuck to your posts 
and "carried on" during these hard years, according to the best tradi- 
tions of the profession, that we feel we can rely on you to stand by and 
shoulder the new responsibilities and demands which are going to face 
you now. The only question is whether you have the social vision to 
see the need, and the kind of ability and experience necessary to meas- 
ure up to these unusual opportunities. 

While every branch of nursing is important, it seems clearly evi- 
dent that there are two main fields where the highest kind of leader- 
ship is needed at the present time, — not only sound education, but 
real creative ability, keen insight and wise judgment — these are the 
fields of Nursing Education and of Public Health Nursing. 

I do not need to speak more fully of the field of public health 
work. The whole trend of both medicine and nursing is swinging 
that way and the only danger at present seems to be that under the 
pressure of popular demand we may not build just as solidly and 
wisely as we should. It is because of this that we need thinking 
women as well as ardent young enthusiasts to guide our development 
here along safe and progressive lines. 

But the foundation of every branch of our work lies after all in 
our nursing schools and unless we have sound teaching, inspiring 
influences and stimulating personalities there, the whole structure of 
nursing will inevitably fall to the ground. We can never rise above 
the level of our educational system, and it is in the hands of our 
superintendents, supervisors, and teachers, that the future of nursing 
really lies. The need for good teachers is especially acute. 

The war has shaken our nursing schools out of their accustomed 
grooves, and probably this has been on the whole a good thing. It is 
clear that some changes are needed in the present system. There are 
many splendid things in it which we shall want to preserve, but we 
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have outgrown some of the educational methods and traditions which 
were excellent in their day, and we need at once a more solid struc- 
ture and a much greater flexibility, to enable us to meet the growing 
needs of this new generation. These changes will take a long time 
to make, and will require endless patience and effort. 

It is the easiest possible thing to find fault with any system, but 
it is quite a different thing to throw one's self wholeheartedly into 
an effort to improve it. What we need above everything else is clear- 
visioned, forward-looking builders, — women of generous spirit, neither 
timid and subservient, nor ambitious and self-seeking, who will serve 
as torch-bearers of the new age which is just opening out before us. 
We shall not find such leaders among the blind worshippers of tradi- 
tion, nor yet among the "knockers" and revolutionaries who want to 
upset everything, but refuse to take their share in the heavy spade- 
work of reconstruction. 

Among the ancient traditions which we treasure is this, — that 
nurses have never shirked hard work and that they can usually be 
depended on to carry through anything they have begun. It is be- 
cause we believe that you graduates of 1920 stand ready to carry 
on this tradition that we look forward to the future with hope and 
confidence. 

One of the first things which we ask of you after you have had 
a good rest, is to get in touch, as directly as you can, with the nursing 
organizations in your community and state, so that they may know 
you, and may put you to work. We need every kind of ability and 
talent in nursing to-day, and if you can write or speak, or teach, or 
organize, or do any other kind of helpful thing, we want to find it 
out and give you an opportunity to help in these ways. 

If you have not yet decided on the field of work for which you are 
best fitted, or if you need some special preparation for it, do not be 
afraid to go to some recognized representative of the profession and 
ask for advice. The Bureau of Information for Nurses is being 
established at the National Nursing Headquarters, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and inquiries of all kinds can be addressed to that office. 
There is also an appointment bureau connected with the national 
headquarters, where nurses may get in touch with positions for which 
they are specially qualified. 

Finally, let us assure you again that we welcome you into our 
big professional family, that we need you, and that we expect great 
things of you. We feel sure the 1920's will not disappoint us. 



